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away to the northeast, fringing the wild shores ol
the Atlantic with houses and farms gathered to-
gether at the mouths or on the banks of the riv-
ers, and with the homes of hardy fishermen which
clustered in little groups beneath the shelter of
the rocky headlands. The extension of these
plantations was chiefly along the coast, but there
was also a movement up the river courses toward
the west and into the interior. The line of north-
eastern settlements began first to broaden in this
way very- slowly but still steadily from the planta-
tions at Portsmouth and Dover, which were nearly
coeval with the flourishing towns of the Bay.
These settlements beyond the Massachusetts line
all had one common and marked characteristic.
They were all exposed to Indian attack from the
earliest days down to the period of the Revolu-
tion. Long after the dangers of Indian raids had
become little more than a tradition to the popu-
lous and flourishing communities of Massachusetts
Bay, the towns and villages of Maine and New
Hampshire continued to be the outposts of a dark
and bloody border land. French and Indian war-
fare with all its attendant horrors was the normal
condition during the latter part of the seventeenth
and the first quarter of the eighteenth century.
Even after the destruction of the Jesuit missions,
every war in Europe was the signal for the ap-
pearance of Frenchmen and savages in northeast-
ern New England, where their course was marked